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THE ITALIAN/AMERICAN FAMILIES OF 
SOUTH BELLINGHAM 
By Roy Gavasso 


The history of our town is, most of all, a history ; 


of its residents. From the earliest Native Americans to 
the latest Latin Americans. 

During the beginning of the 1900’s, some of the 
first Italian immigrants to America from north and cen- 
tral Italy came to settle in the south end of Bellingham. 
They were the skilled mill workers and businessmen 
attracted to the roaring textile industries of nearby 
Woonsocket, Rhode Island. They readily integrated and 
acclimated themselves among the majority Canadian/ 
French population who had come to develop most of 
South Bellingham. 

Assimilation was easy for the outgoing and gre- 
garious Italians. They learned English quickly. Some 
became tri-lingual by learning the Canadian/French pat- 
ois of their surrounding neighbors. 

Italian family names in the area at the time in- 
cluded Aquasaliente, Benelli, Bozzi, Cippolini, Forte, Ga- 
vasso, Gigante, Picchioni, Pretto, Rotatori, Vampa and 
Valati. Other prominent family names in the south end 
were Artuso, Baglini, Brunetti, Bianchi, Campano, Canes- 
trari, Collamati, Conti, DiPietro, DiPiero, Gaudini, 
Giardino, Giordano, and Guimelli. Also included were 
Marchionda, Maculan, Marzetta, Martinelli, Meotti, 
Ottavi, Pantano, Pierannunzi, and Zazza. 

They came with the customs and culture of 
their homeland including survival skills necessary be- 
cause welfare, government supplements, and Social 
Security were non-existent in the early 1900’s. Exten- 
sive backyard vegetable gardens, fruit trees, chicken 
coops, and animal pens competed for space on thelr 


small farm properties. Exchanging products from their | 


mini-farms was common. 

Wine making was also common. Grape pergo- 
las, Bocce courts, and wine cellars were important parts 
of the family homestead. Because grapes were some- 
times difficult to grow in sufficient quantity in the uncer- 
tain New England climate, they were supplemented by 
grapes from California vineyards. 

In the fall, when the grape juice dripping freight 
car arrived, it was “vendemmia” (wine making) time. 
My Nonno (grandpa) Clemente went to work. Grapes 
were distributed to neighborhood wine cellars where he 
brought his mobile, homemade, motorized grape crush- 
er. Placed atop each barrel, grapes were emptied into 
the hopper and crushed, dropping into the barrel where 
they fermented until the alcohol content reached its 
peak. Fruit flies and pungent odors permeated the 
house. 

The fermented grape slurry now ready for 
pressing, Nonno Clemente portaged his wine press to. 


the cellars and was paid for his service not with money 
but bartered for some of the end product as well as the 
residue of skins, stems and seeds. These still contained 
sufficient amounts of alcohol producing sugar to be re- 
fermented and distilled into an Italian cognac called 
Grappa. 

As that first generation passed away, so did the 
annual wine and grappa making operation. With a con- 
stant risk of the wine possibly turning to vinegar, the 
time, trouble, labor and cost involved, it was wiser to 
buy the wine than to make it. 

The small backyard farms, also, eventually went 
fallow. But other customs remained. Good food, bread 
and wine is an almost sacred legacy for the predomi- 
nantly Catholic Italians. Banquets of pasta, ravioli, gnoc- 
chi, polenta, bacala, roast chicken and porketta with 
roasted potatoes, good bread, and wine were served at 
large, organized community center gatherings at the 
Sons of Italy Lodge on Rathbun Street (now Savini’s Res- 
taurant) and the Marchegiano and Italian Workingmens 
Clubs on Diamond Hill Road in Woonsocket. Festivals 
featuring live Italian music by local Italian musicians oc- 
curred on important religious holidays, Columbus Day 
and American national holidays including Thanksgiving 
which was eagerly adopted with turkey (not a bird famil- 
iar to Italians}, and clambakes for celebrating American 
style. 

During World War I, a newly landed young Ital- 
ian from South Bellingham named Saverio Rotatori 
joined the U.S. Army in the war against European ene- 
mies including, ironically, his former homeland. During 
World War II another generation of Italian/Americans 
joined the U.S. Military against the same enemies. 
Young Leandro Rotatori died in the fighting and is still 
interred in France. Agusto Bozzi, his close boyhood 
friend and neighbor, died in a military hospital and was 
buried here with his parents. 

In a show of altruistic expression, this small 
community of now, American citizen Italian/Americans, 
invited captured Italian Military prisoners of war who 
were being held at Camp Miles Standish to their sum- 
mer festivals during the war years. Arriving in busloads 
escorted by U. S. Military Police, they were greeted 
warmly by their expatriates, former paisani, including 
the local young ladies. Ida Volpini met and married Joe 
Zazza, whose family business on Central Blvd. stil! exists. 
Vanda Benetti met and married Mike Mazzula, Captain 
of the Military Police contingent guarding the POWs. 

Sadly, after World War Il, the textile industries 
in Woonsocket began closing due to disastrous labor 
union/management conflicts. Businesses suffered, jobs 
disappeared, and many left Bellingham or joined the 
military. Others remained or returned to serve the 
community, town or country. Joe DiPietro became Su- 
perintendent of Bellingham schools, Roger Canestrari 


served as Principal of Bellingham High School, Dr. Arthos 
Canestrari became a dentist and Sergio Rotatori was a 
businessman and served on Bellingham town commit- 


tees. The Guimelll family operated a golf course. The. 


Brunetti and Martinelli families had bakeries, and the 
Collamati family ran a super market. (now Ace Hardware 
on Pulaski Blvd.} 

Roy Gavasso and his new wife Norina (Pieran- 
nunzi) moved to Washington, D.C. as a husband/wife 
team and were assigned to Diplomatic and Military 
Posts around the world for 30 years. Joe Gavasso mar- 
ried irene Bourassa and became a U. S. Naval Submarine 
officer aboard the USNS. Nautilus during his 20 year 
career. All were former Bellingham High Sweethearts 
who embraced the opportunities given to them and 
received Government awards for their work. 

Though much has changed _ in Bellingham dur- 
ing the last half century, the rich history of its Ital- 
ian/American residents will remain engraved in the rec- 
ords and in the minds of all who lived there. With apo!- 
ogies to those whose names | may have omitted, we 
should all be proud nevertheless, to have been Ital- 
lan/Bellinghamians. 


About the Author: Contributing author Roy Gavasso is a 
_ 1953 graduate of Bellingham High School who dedicates 
this writing as a tribute to my loving, devoted wife and 
soul-mate of more than 53 years, Norina Pierannunzi 
Gavasso, who recently lost her long battle with cancer 
after an adventure/marriage/career which took them 
around the world, including Italy. Roy has been retired 
from government work and is now living on Cape Cod 
among a small group of BHS Alumni retirees who occa- 
sionally come together for dinners and nostalgia. 

NEW FRIENDS AND OLD FRIENDS 

by Joseph Parry 


Make new friends, but keep the old; 
Those are silver, these are gold. 
New-made friendships, like new wine, 
Age will mellow and refine. 
Friendships that have stood the test- 
Time and change - are surely best; 
Brow may wrinkle, hair grow gray, 
Friendship never knows decay. 
For’mid old friends, tried and true, 
Once more we our youth renew. 

But old friends, alas! May die, 

New friends must their place supply. 
Cherish friendship in your breast- 
New is good, but old is best; 

Make new friends, but keep the old; 
Those are silver, these are gold. 


WANTED 

in our collection of Bellingham High School 
Yearbooks in the Museum, we are missing yearbooks 
from the following years: 1941, 1943, 1945, 1955, 
1956, 1971-1988 and 1990 — current. 

The yearbooks are kept in the Museum and 
used for reference or research. If you have a yearbook 
from any of the above years and would like to donate it, . 
please drop it off at the Museum. Also you may contact 
any members of the Bellingham Historical Commission. 

The museum is open on Tuesdays from 8:00 
A.M. -1:00 P.M.1 through the end of June and on the first 
Sunday of the month from 1:00 P.M. to 4:00 P.M. year 
round. 


BELLINGHAM ARTIFACTS 

tf you are cleaning out your attic, cellar, or just 
want to make more room in your home and you come 
across anything pertaining to Bellingham, don’t just toss 
it out. Let us decide if it is Museum worthy. Museum 
hours are listed above. For Bellingham artifacts, you 
may also contact a member of the Bellingham Historical 
Commission. 


COMMISSION MEMBERS 
Marcia Crooks, Chair 
Daniel Fisher, Vice Chair 
Priscilla Compton, Secretary 
Bill Eltzroth 
Mary Gregoire 
Carlton Patrick 
We welcome 2a new member, Bill Eftzroth, to 
the Bellingham Historical Commission. 
TOWN ELECTIONS 
MAY 7, 2013 
DON’T FORGET TO VOTE! 


A walk down memory lane of businesses that used to be in Bellingham starting way back in time. These 
are ones that | can remember and some that you can add that | may have forgotten. 


BELLINGHAM CENTER 
Texaco Gas Station - where 

Rockland Trust (formerly Ben 
Franklin) is 

Post Office — now an exercise 
business 

Amoco Gas Station — where Dom- 
ino’s Pizza is now 

Almac’s — where the town common 
is 

Vadnais Lumber Yard — Depot 
Street 

Mrs. (Ma) Berry’s Grocery Store 

Ralph Whites and later Vater’s 
Garage 

Angelo Devenuto Tavern and Hotel 
— later mostly known as Marie’s 
Restaurant 

Thayer’s Store ~ for groceries; mail; 
hay and grain and feed store with 
one gas pump out front —a large 
maple or oak tree near the store. 
A horse chestnut tree — other- 
side of the parking lot (We 
would gather the chestnuts and 
put them into our wood stove to 
explode. Also, we would put a 
nail through one, tie string to it, 
and throw it into the air —- one of 
our home made toys.) 

Howe’s Drug Store — where Pizza is 
now 

Sawyer’s Store — the corner of High 
Street and North Main 


NORTH BELLINGHAM 

A woolen mill — still there 

Camp’s Store — next to the woolen 
mill. 

Mikalowski’s Store — across from 
the Baptist Church 

Stanley Chase’s Store — Post Office, 
and hay and grain feed store. 

The Aw Come on Inn ~ On Hartford 
Avenue, still there 

Railroad Station — on Depot Street 

Ma Glockner’s Restaurant — on 
Maple Street 


BELLINGHAM FOUR CORNERS 


Hebert’s Restaurant — where bank 
is now 

Clam Box or Clam Shack — where 
Rapid Refill is now. 


SOUTH BELLINGHAM 

Model Dairy Ice Cream — now Dean 
Plaza 

Ideal Dairy Products~ now Dean 
Plaza 

Lennox Restaurant — now Dean 
Bank 

Kornicki’s Liquor Store ~ Dean Plaza 

Bellingham Drive in Theater — now 
piles of sand and gravel 

Race Car Track — north side of drive 
in theater 

The Cottage Club Restaurant — now 
Grumpy’s 

Carriers ice and Oil Business 

Walt Chamberlain Garage — later 
Fleuette’s — now car wash 

Pelland’s Garage — later Fleue- 
tette’s — used cars 

Mostek’s Hardware 

Collamati’s Market - grocery Store 
~ later Almac’s — now Ace Hard- 
ware 

Zayre’s later Warwick's — where 
Stop and Shop is now 

Cook’s Lumberyard ~ opposite Lil 
General 

Lou’s Market — where Lil General is 
now 

Gagne’s Drug Store — corner of 
Moody St. and Pulaski Blvd. 

The Red Top — later Beverly Club ~ 
opposite the Murray Building 

Ted’s Outboard 

Albert’s Lawnmower — Carrier 
Street 


ALONG RT. 126 

The Masconomo Club — where 
school bus terminal and medical 
offices are now 

Cranberry Meadows — now Lake 
Hiawatha, off Rte. 126 

The Round Up Club — at Lake Hia- 
watha 


4 


4 


Hood's Antiques — near Bel Air 
Gardens 

Bel Air Gardens — now Town Line 
repair 

Guerin Lawn Mowers 

Rattie Brothers ~ice coal, and wood 
- on Chestnut Street 

Shchafer’s Nursery — now Jo- 
licoeur’s Overhead Doors 

The Log Cabin Restaurant - corner 
of So. Main and Elm Street 

Remillard’s Bakery 

Graves Horse and Pony Farm with 
riding trails. They also bought 
and sold horses. Horse auctions 
were held on a lot of weekends. 


ALONG ROUTE 140 

Sarakin’s Over Night Cabins — 
where Pete’s Bluebird is 

Debbie’s Steak House ~ across the 
street from the Pete’s Bluebird 

The Paddock — now the Fifties 
Lounge 

Hebert,s Mill — off 140 just past 
Pete’s Bluebird to Box Pond 

Ambler’s Saw Mill -where Country 
Greenery is now 

Ice Cream Stand — across from Post 
Ofice 


OTHERS 

Trolley Cars served Bellingham in 
the early 20" century. 

Silver Lake was a “hot spot” up 
until, 1 think, the early 60’s. 

Box Pond only had summer cot- 
tages. 

Beaver Pond only had summer 
cottages. 

Dew Drop Inn 

A smaii store and gas pump — 
where the Post Office is now 

Johnson Bus Line had service to 
surrounding towns and later used 
for school transportation. 
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By authority of a Presidential. Letter, the Historical Records Survoy 

of the Works Progress Administration was established in January, 1936: as 
part of Federal Project #1 under. the national direction of Dr. Luther H. 
Evans, In fulfillment of its purpose to preserve historical source mater- 
ials and. ronder them accessible to the scholars ond the public, 4% has laid 
emphasis upon its survey of public archives of state, county and local 

units of government; upon the American. Imprints Inventory, | @ compre- 

hensive recording of the early products of the printing press in cach state; 
upon its survey of historical manuscript collections and upon its inventor- — 
ies of church records and those of business, lnbor and social orgdnizations. 
In Massachusetts, a catalogue of early American portroits hos recently been 
completed, together with en index to the Hampshire Gazette of Northampton. 
For a complete list: of tho pee SE of the Historical ifelchael: Survey in aul 


Massachusetts, sea page 59. 


The: present volume continues the bert as of town inventories of which | 
there are about fifty now in the editorial stase. It purports to present - 
a brief sketch of the history. and government of Bollingham, a report on its 
:. records syatem ond the conditions under which they are housed and cared for. 
_’ Preceding the inventory of the records of each office or departnent within 
, the town is a short account of the devslopmont of that office. Three indexes . 
are provided: <A chronological index which lists the records appearing in 
each decade, a chronographical indox which gives the same infomation in 
another form, and a general subject index. © 


It is hoped that tho inventory will be helpful first of all ie the town | 
officials of Bellingham but thereafter to all those interested in local rec- 
ords, whether as students of Local history and government, or. economic or 


social condi tions. 


The field work was done’ me eteards by Mr. Patrick G. Colleran under the — 
direction of Mr. Paul Baker, supervisor of the Survey in. Norfolk county. The 
volume has been edited by Mr. Morris Wartow, editorial . supervisor; ‘the historical | 

:. sketch written by Mr. Maurice Ross; and mimeographing done under the direction of 
.. Mr. Ralph Kahn. The binding of the volume has been accomplished through the Massa- 
chusetts Geodetic Survey Project of the Works Progress Administration by courtesy 
of Mir. George F. Delano, chief engineer of ‘tho Massachusetts. Department of Public 

Yorks. The Survey is indebted to all the town officials of Bellingham who have 
riven their cooperation but*especinlly to Mr. Leo A. Gosselin, town. clerk, | 
Inquiries concerning this and other publications of the Historical . Records Survey 
'{n Massachusetts should be addressod to the state Sead ee Sea ‘Avenue, — 


Boston, fe aan 


Cari: x. 4 ‘Yerherbiad 
State Director Rice 


Part A. BELLTNCIAM AND ITS. RECORDS sYsTRt 


HISTORICAL SKETCH 


in 1669 King Philip, chief of -the Wompanoag ‘Indians, sold-the land 

which is now Bellingham, but: which was at thot time. considered part of the 

- town of Dedham to the white settlers for twenty-two pounds, eight shillings.1 
The first white settler in this territory, which was then callod No Man's : 
Land, was Jacob Bartlott of Providence, who purchased his plot on Oct. 29, 


1696, for five pounds from James Albee of Mendon. Tho deed of sale was re- 


. , corded just forty years Later ,® on Nov. 16, 1736, though tthe purchase had 


_ been confirmed by. the vote of the town of Nedham.on June. 7, 1698. The late © 
recording. of the early deeds was caused ‘by doubt as to whether the lend in = 
the southern part of the town belonged +o Messachusetts or to Rhode Island.® oa 


_ In 1718 the proprietors of the comion land between Wrentham and Mondon, — 
finding the distance from Dedham Center too great to attend church conven- 
iently and to conduct town business, and desiring to obtain reliof fron 
their share of church and school exnenses in Dedham, petitioned the General 
Court for permission to settle the land between their holdings and Wrenthan.+ : 
“The town of Dedham had already consented,> and the petition was duly granted 
- on condition that the new town agree to have a settled orthodox minister | 
within three years. sey | ee Nees a 5 


The town, called Bellingham-by order of the General Court after the 
original order calling the town Westham was. changed,’ was supposedly named 
for Richard Bellingham, one of the twenty-six original members of the Gov- 
_ @rnor and Company of the Massachusetts Bay and its third governor.8 At the 


i. Partridge, George F., Hietory of Bellingham, -1719-1919, Bellingham, — 
1919, p. 15- ine 2 Ga Pe at | 
| &- Suffolk Registry of Deeds, (Transcribed Property Records), Bk. 54, | 
3. Dedham Town Records, Town and Selectmen, 1672-1706, 6 vols., Hill, 
Don. G., ed., vols. 1-5, Tuttle, J.H., ed., vol. 6, Dedham, 1886-99, 1936; V, 
pp. 252, 255; hereafter cited as Dedham Records. 
4. Records of the Proprietors of Land Betyveon Wrentham and Mendon, (see 
entry 18) p. 73; Annals-of the Town of Mendon-From 1659 to 1880, com- 7 
piled by Metcalf, J.G., Providence, 1880, pp. 183-184. Hereafter cited as 
Mendon Records and.Mondon Annals, respectively. 
Eo. Dedham Recoris; VL, p-' 187% °*, aos ED. A ae 
6. Partridge, op, cit., p:. 76; Mendon Annals, p. 184... wi 
7. Mendon Annals, p..184; Massachusetts House Journal, 1718-1720, 
pp- 200-203. These two records show the original order:for-the name West- 
ham and the change to Bellingham. ‘The following two records, however, show 
‘Bellingham as the name ordered and no mention is made of Westhar: Massa- 
chusetts General Court Records, 68 vols., mss., X, {1715-1719), pp. 430-431; 
(these are sometimes referred to as "Legislative Records of the Council" as 
distinguished from "Executive Records of the Council"), Massachusetts 
General Court, The Acts and Resolves, Public. and Private, of the Province =~ -— |. 
of Massachusetts Bay (1692-1780), 21 vols., Boston, 1869-1922, 1X (1708-1719), ... 
"Resolves, Orders, Votes, otc.", Ch. 96 of 1719. Hereafter cited as Rrovince — 


Acts and Resolves. i . * 

_ 8. Fairbanks, Rufus G., "Bellingham", in History of Norfolk County, 
urd, D. Hamilton, ed., Philadelphia._1884, pp. 144, 145. | , 

: 7 - : : z s 7 : 


Historical Skotch 


‘time of incorporation on November 27, 1719,9 the town was made up of & sec- 
tion called Rawson's Farm, comprising thirteen families, in the northoastorn* 
part; the northwestern part taken from Mendon, comprising four families; and 
the remaining two-thirds of the area taken from Dedham, comprising twenty-.. — 
three families.10 Caryville was.the first village to be settled, and North 


Bellingham the second. 


At the time of its incorporetion in 1719, Bellingham was included in 
Suffolk county.12 This county, with its seat at Boston, oxtended: south to 
the borders of Plymouth county and of the Providence plantations. Proposals - 
to create a new county in the southern portion of Suffolk were made in. 
173813 and 177514 but met with defedt. When Norfolk county was finally carve 
out of this area in 1793,15 the townspeople of Bellingham. ae which was. berg at | 
in the. new county ,- protested the change but to no avail.4+ 


Though lacking a charter, the town.was built up around the Congregation- 
‘al church, and much of its early history is identified with that institution. 
In 1726 the Reverend: Jonathan Mills was called to the pastorate, serving for 
the following twelve years. He was, however, the only settlod orthodox 
clergyman the town ever had.l? The Congregational church was supported by 
law, although the ruling was hated by Baptists and Quakers. In 1728 a law 
was enacted that Anabaptists and Quakers should not be taxed to support the 
town church, ea ‘they attended their own church and lived within five 
miles of it.18 Even then there were fiery disputes between Congregational- 
_igsts, Anabaptists, Quakers, Independents and members of the Church of Eng- 
land.19 .With the incorporation of the new West Parish of Medway in 1747/8 
Bellingham was relieved of its obligation to support a church of its own, 20 
The town church of Bellingham, a wa oon institution after the closing of 
‘the Congregational chirch in 1744, continued its feeble. existence until 
1756, when it was disbanded.®2 : 


9. Mendon Annals, pp. 193-194. 
10. -Mendon Records, Is pe 44; Mendon Annals, pp. 185-184. 
ll.- Partridge, op. cit., p. 22. 
. 12. Massachusetts General Court Manual, 1911, p. 155. - 
13. Commonwealth of Massachusetts, Secretary of State, Ma'ssa- 
. chusetts Archives, 418 vols. in 417, variously pees mss., VI, 39. Here- 
after cited as Massachusetts Archives. am 8 


14. eirbanks, Ove Civ... De Late 


wh 


15. Massachusetts Generel Court, Acts and-Laws of the Commonwealth of 
Massachusetts (1780-1805) , 13 vols., Boston, .1890-1898, Laws 1792, ch. 72. 
Hereafter the laws will be cited as follows: The session laws of 1780-1838 
as Laws, ete.; of apy ote ae Acts, otc.; 1915-1919, General Acts, etc., 0 ‘or 
Special Acts, etc.3; 1919 to date Acts, etc. Resolves will be cited as Re- 
- solves, etc. or Special Resolves, etc. WEEE Ey re 

16. Fairbanks, op. cit., p- 150. 

17. Partridge; op. cit.’, p. 78. ' 

18. Province Acts and Resolves; IT (1715-1741) 7 one 4 of 1728-29. 
19. Massachusetts Archives, XII, ». 627; wTiT, De 504.. — 

20. Partridge,-ov. cite, p. 35. - a 


Bik Lbid., Dp. 494. 7 : - yA i 
22. Ibid.; ey SO —. To be continued in the next issue. 
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THE VIETNAM WAR 
The cease fire was signed 
50 years ago this year 


This was a very controversial war 
which caused many protests 
through the United States by citi- 
zens who believed that we should 
not be taking part in the war. 

The struggle in the war took 
place primarily in South Vietnam. S. 
Vietnam was supported by the U.S. 
and North Vietnam was supported 
by China and the USSR. The Demo- 
cratic Republic of Vietnam was 
founded in 1945 and was under 
communist rule led by Ho Chi Minh. 
The DRV {N. Vietnam) wanted to 
take over the whole country. 

in 1961, President John F, Ken- 
nedy pledged U.S, commitment to 
To S. Vietnam. The destroyer USS 
Maddox was damaged on August 
2, 1964, causing Congress to in- 
crease involvement. 

Bombing of N. Vietnam began 
February 24, 1965 and the first U.S. 
combat ground forces arrived on 
March 6, 1965. The highest num- 
ber of ground forces there at any 
one time was 543,400 on April 19, 
1969. From August 4, 1964 to Jan- 
uary 27, 1973, 8,744,000 American 
troops had seen action in Vietnam. 

The failed “Tet” offensive on 
January 30° 1968 and the rebuffed 
“Easter “ offensive on March 30, 
1972 resulted in more bombing of 
N. Vietnam by the U.S. 

The Agreement on Ending the 
War and Restoring Peace in Vi- 
etnam {cease fire} was signed on 
January 27, 1973. This was known 
as the Paris Peace Accords. The 
agreement was not ratified by the 
U.S. Senate. 

The negotiations for what led to 
this accord began in 1968. It had 
many bumps and delays during the 
five years previous to the signing — 
even to the shape of the table 
where the negotiations would take 
place. 

Henry Kisssinger of the U.S. and 
Le Duc Tho were the main negooti- 
ators and were awarded the Nobel 


Peace Prize for their effots. Le Duc 
Tho refused to accept it. 

One provisions of the accord was 
that the U.S. along with other for- 
eign troops would withdraw their 
troops within sixty days. U.S. pris- 
oners of war would be released. 
The U.S. abided by this provision. 

Another provision was for the 
peaceful reunification of Vietnam 
but a N. Vietnam offensive cap- 
tured Saigon, on April 30, 1975 and 
unified Vietnam under Communist 
rule. 


BELLINGHAM MEN AND WOMEN 
WHO SERVED IN VIETNAM 
(Names listed on the Town 

Vietnam Monument) 
Adams, Allan T. 
Alexander, Michelle 
Alexander, Stephen 
Allard, Deborah A. 
Allard, Michael A 
Anastos, Nicholas 
Arcand, Dennis, W. 
Asselin, Thomas H. 
Aucoin, Steven D. 
Baker, Peter G. 

Baril, Daniel P. 
Beaudet, Leo A. 
Beaulieu, William, J. 
Beauregard, Marcel R. 
Bergstrom, John 
Bickom, John H. 
Bigelow, Denis |. 
Biron, Roland L. 
Biron, Willie A. 
Bissonnette, Richard P. 
Borowski, Raymond R. 
Bourgey, David C. 
Bradeen, Curtis C. 
Bragdon, Robert C. 
Brite, Thomas P. 
Brodeur, Victor 
Brodeur, Victor, Jr. 
Brunelle, Gerald A. 
Brunelle, Maurice J. 
Brunelle, Normand A. 
Brunelle, Raymond D. 
Burgess, Michael W. 
Buskirk, George T. 
Byrda, Frank W. Jr. 
Carr, James C. 

Carrier, Andre R. 
Carrier, Raymond A. 
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Catalano, Anthony M. 
Chamberland, Nestor C, 
Charland, Joseph R. 
Chase, James E. 
Chase, Robert L. 
Chicoine, Wilfred N. 
Clinton, Mitchell J. 
Coggins, Robert H. 
Colley, Scott 

Cook, Donald S. Jr. 
Cook, Thomas 
Coppinger, James T. Jr. 
Cote, Georgette 
Cote, Gerard H. 
Cote, Paul A. 

Cote, Roger A. 
Crepeau, James J. 
Crepeau, Robert S. 
Croteau, Donald E. 
Croteau, Leo G. 
Croteau, Rene F. 
Cummings, James W. 
Curl, John D. Jr. 
Dahlstrom, Donald C. 
Daley, Lawrence M. 
Daley, Robert L. 
Dallessandro, Kenneth L. 
Daniel, Michael 
Dauphin, Richard W. 
Decasse, Nelson A. 
Desjarlais, Michael G. 
Desjarlais, Thomas E. 
Desmaris, Ernest E. 
Donahue, Kevin F. 
Dorval, Robert L. 
Dubois, Gerard O. 
Duverger, David J. 
Edwards, Alan R. 
Eldredge, Richard A. 
Ethier, Richard A. 
Fafard, Herman A. Jr. 
Fancil, Raymond D. 
Ferrone, Jamee 

Fino, Henry S. 

Fisher, Harry J. 
Fitzgerald, Daniel T. 
Fitzpatrick, Joseph E. 
Fleming, Thomas J. 
Fleuette, Lee A. 
Gaboury, Alan J. 
Gaboury, Neil P. 
Gagne, Francis E. 
Galipeau, Bertrand H. 
Galipeau, George A. 
Galuza, Donald 
Garceau, Henry E. 


Gay, Thomas J. 
Giguere, Gerald O. 
Gleason, Walter A. Jr. 
Glose, Thomas R. Jr. 
Godbout, Ernest F. 
Godin, Stephen P. 
Gotovich, Walter E. Jr. 
Goulet, Edgar A. 
Grassini, Lance P. — 
Graves, Melvin A. 
Graves, Reginald 
Graves, Thomas A. 
Greeno, Donald R. 
Greeno, Raymond N. 
Grenier, Donald A. 
Grenier, Rene A. 
Grey, Stephen 
Grinard, Charles R. 
Guillemette, Gerard 
Habib, James P. 
Hadley, Ernest L. 
Halsing, Normand E. 
Halsing, William E. 
Harpin, Joseph E. 
Hebert, Conrad J. 
Henault, Kenneth 
Henbolt, Kenneth 
Heuklom, Richard A. 
Houde, Edgar L. Jr. 
Hughes, Brian J. 
Hymon, Paul R. 
Jacques, Paul L. 
Jalette, Francis J. 
Jerrett, Bruce C. 
Jolicoeur, Robert E. 
Jolin, Dennis W. 
Kass, Gerard D. 
Keane, Edward F, 
Keane, Robert C. 
Keefe, George W. 
Kerivan, Robert F. Jr. 
Kilroy, Karl H. 
Kornicki, Richard W. 
Lacroix, Raymond A. 
Laferriere, Gerald A. 
Laferriere, Rene B. 
Lang, Duane G. 
Laquerre, Emile 
Larose, Stephen 
Lavalle, Maurice R. 
Lavaile, Roger 


Laverdiere, Ernest A. Jr. 


Lavergne, Roger 
LeBlanc, Robert H. Jr. 
Leblanc, Normand L. 
Leduc, George R. 


Lemire, Normand L. 
Lemire, Ronald E. 
Levesque, Lindsey C. 
Lubash, Eugene, R. 
Lucchesi, Ralph A. 
Lucier, James R. 
Lungpre, Lucien P. 
Lussier, Raymond E. 
Lussier, Roger E. 
Maines, Harold A. Jr. 
Mandville, Daniel L. 
Marchand, Gerald A. 
Martin, John J. 
Masse, Maurice A. 
McGue, Joseph A. 
McMugh, John T. 
McKeon, Robert M. 
McNaul, William 
Milot, John G. 
Mowry, Kenneth A. 
Murray, Earl J. 
Nason, George 
Nason, Ralph 
Nestor, John F. 
Newton, Carolyn J. 
Nickerson, Guy A. 
O'Keefe, William J. 
Ottman, Douglas R. 
Pasquerillo, Charles J. 
Paquin, Dennis D. 
Pariseau, Lucien R. 
Pasighnyk, Peter 
Paturzo, Elliott J. 
Pelletier, Donald R. 
Peloquin,Russell R. 
Peterson, John 
Petersons, Erik S. 
Plante, Gerald 
Plouffe, John R. 
Poisson, Jean Paul E. 
Poulin, Roger 
Phillips, Russell Jr. 
Raimond, Henry E. 
Randall, Ronald G. Jr. 
Raymond, Thomas J. 
Rattie, Roger 
Recore, Eugene T. 
Recore, Omer H. Jr. 
Recore, Raymond G. 
Recore, Richard A. 
Redman, William F. 
Remillard, Wilfred R. 
Renaud, Joseph E. 
Renaud,Leo A. 
Renaud, Normand 


Rhoads, Edward W. 
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Rhoads, Robert K. 
Rhodes, George E. 
Rhodes, John N. 
Rhodes, Raymond A. 
Richard, Paul A. 

Rivet, Richard L. 
Rocheford, Robert R. Jr. 
Rochefort, Edward J. 
Rolk, Harold N. 

Rokes, Charles B. 
Romano, Joseph P. 
Rooney, William B, Jr. 
Roy, Leo R. 

Roy, Rene F. 

Rubrigi, Aldo 

St. Germain, Gerard F, 
St. Germain, Gerard G. 
Sawicki, Joseph 
Sawyer, John D. 
Schroeder, Daniel 
Seagrave, Raymond F. 
Sherman, Arthur M. Jr. 
Smith, Bruce M. 
Smith, Charles E. 
Smith, Gerald M. 
Smith, Gerard S. 

Spas, Dennis J. 
Stanley, Martin K, III 
Stearns, Richard W. 
Sweet, Woodrow W. Jr. 
Thayer, Gary C. 
Thomas, Dana P. 
Tiernan, Mark S. 
Toothaker, Roy E. 
Trudeau, Gilbert E. 
Trudeau, Gilbert L. 
Trudeau, Robert R. 
Turcotte, Marcel R. 
Van Helden, Giisbert L. 
Vater, Earl J. 
Vekeman, Gaetan N. 
Wall, Gary W. 

Wall, Gene K. 

Wall, Gerald T. 
Waselewski, Stanley M. 
Watier, Alfred M. 
Waiter, Robert A. 
Whalen, Edward J. 
Wharton, Gert W. 
Wheeler, Jon F. 
White, Robert J. 
Wilkie, William R. 
Wong, Don R. 

Wood, James W. II! 
Work, Thomas D. 
Wyatt, John P. 


I AM AN AMERICAN— 


I am a believer in 


The American Creed 


_ I believe in the United States of America as a govern- 
ment of the people, by the people, for the people; whose 
just powers are derived from the consent of the governed; 
a democracy in a republic; a sovereign nation of many 
sovereign states; a perfect union, one and inseparable; 
established upon those principles of freedom, equality, 
justice, and humanity for which American patriots sacri- 
ficed their lives and fortunes. 

I therefore believe it is my duty to my country to love 
it; to support its Constitution; to obey its laws; to respect 
its fag; and to defend it against all enemies. 

; —Wriam Tyrer Paces 


MEMORIAL DAY OBSERVANCE 


Memorial Day (Decoration Day) is a patriotic holiday in 
the United States, the District of Columbia, and the U.S. 
Territories. it is a day to honor aii Americans who Jost 
their lives for their country. 

It originated three years after the Civil War ended. On 
May 5, 1868, the Grand Army of the Republic* established 
Decoration Day to honor the Union soldiers and sailors 
who died in the Civil War. it was a time to decorate the 
graves of war dead with flowers. Major General John A. 
Logan declared that it should be held on May 30". 

Many of the southern states held their observances on 
different days and different months of the year. 

The first large observance was held at Arlington Na- 
tional Cemetery, where children from the Soldiers’ and 
Sailors’ Orphan Home and members of the G.A.R. placed 
flowers on both the Union and Confederate graves. 

In 1966, President Lyndon Johnson declared Waterloo, 
N.Y. the “birthplace” of Memorial Day. A ceremony was 
held there on May 5, 1866. In 1868, Congress declared 
that Memoria! Day be observed on the last Monday in 
May. In 1971, President Richard Nixon proclalmed that 
Memorial Day would be a national holiday. 

By the beginning of the 1900’s, people began to ex- 
press their memories of loved ones by placing flowers on 
their graves as well as honoring those who had been killed 
in the service.** 


*\When we were young, our mother, Catherine Wood- 
’ ward Crooks, told us how she observed Memorial Day as a 
child. She told us that the little children who attended the 
Unionville School in Franklin in the early 1900’s picked 
wild flowers, especially violets, to place on soldiers’ 


a he 


graves. The children would dress in their finest clothes, 
organize, and walk to Bellingham Center to meet veterans 
of the Grand Army of the Republic waiting at Union Ceme- 
tery. Each child with a bouquet of wild flowers would . 
walk with a G.A.R. veteran to-the grave of a soldier, knee! 
down, and piace the flowers on the grave. 


** Our family visited several cemeteries on Memorial Day 
to place flowers or plants on the graves of relatives. We 
usually did this on May 30, known as the traditional Me- 
morial Day. Home grown lilacs and wild lupine were cut, 
arranged in containers and taken to the various grave 
sites. Geraniums were bought and placed on the graves 
of close family members. We spent a great part of the 
day preparing and delivering the flowers. 
Memorial Day was a day to reflect and remember, not 

as it is to many today - a day for celebration, barbecues, 
and a cheer for a day out of school or work. 


DECORATION DAY 
Henry Wadsworth Longfellow 


Sleep, comrades, sleep and rest 

On this field of the Grounded Arms, 
Where foes no more molest, 

Nor sentry’s shot alarm! 


Ye have slept on the ground before, 
And started to your feet 

At the cannon’s sudden roar, 

Or the drums redoubling beat. 


But in this Camp of Death 

No sound your slumber breaks; 
Here is no fevered breath, 

No wound that bleeds and Aches. 


Allis repose and peace, 
Untrampled lies the sod; 
The shouts of battle cease, 
It is the truce of God! 


Rest, comrades, rest and sleep! 
The thoughts of men shall be 
As sentinels to keep 

Your rest from danger free. 


Your silent tents of green 

We deck with fragrant flowers; 
Yours has the suffering been, 
The memory shall be ours. 


THE JOURNEY OF A BROOK 


Spring has come with her many showers. The showers, 
damping the leaf pile beyond the hill, formed a spring from 
which I, a little brook, was born. 


Day in and dar ovs I go swishing ard swirling ‘round the 
hill, murmuring thocug: the meadows, and gurgling down in the 
Little hole neath the sloping low hill. As I go through the 
meadows, many children sail their boats on top of my ripples 
and waves. I hear them calling me back to stay with them. 
How I would like to stay, but Mother Ocean is beckoning me, 
and I must obcy! 


I roll on farther, and I sce my very intimate friends--- 
the ducks wading in me; cattle sipping drinks from me; the old 
apple trec with its twisted arms using me as a mirror; and those 
pretty bright flowers nodding thoir lovely heads to moe ina 
melan¢holy fashion as if bidding me their last farewell. 
Sometimes artists come to paint me, while on and on I go. 


But listen! O1d Mother Ocean is calling to me. Her 
roaring! How angzy she sounds! Alas, I must now empty myself 
into the great, big, wide occan, and immense ocean liners shall 
glide on the crest of my waves. ; 


Annette Remillard. 
143 


Little breeze floating softly o'er the daisy meadows---— 
Calm, cool, and celestial, 

Sweet with perfumes gathered from the nearby rose gardens--~ 
Playfully tripping in the stately trees. - 


A wind that comes with cold and icy winter--- 
Howling and groaning in surly anger--- 

Whipping the branches of the bare-limbed trees--~ 
Whirling the snowflakes into an artistic frieze. 


The hurricane bursts upon the land like an explosion--~ 
Devastating towns, villages and cities for miles around-~- 
Gnashing its vicious jaws into forests and buildings--- 
Sweeping the prairies with velocity. 


Lenore de Jony 
'4e 


From the June 1940 issue of “The Student Voice” published by the students of Bellingham High School. 
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HAPPY MOTHERS DAY 
MAY 12, 2013 


Credit for the establishment of Mother’s Day in the United States is given to Anna M. Jarvis of West Virginia. She quit 
work and dedicated herself full time to this task. She partitioned churches, women’s groups, state governments, 
business leaders, and anyone else of authority. in 1912, West Virginia became the first state to recognize 

Mother's Day, In 1914, President Wilson made it a national observance and declared the second Sunday in May as 


Mother's Day. 
MOTHER LOVE 
Author unknown 
Alf that 1 am, and afl | hope 
To ever do or be 
| owe to her, my Mother dear. 
Whose love has guided me. 
That ever watchful, loving care 
Thu tender, early years 
How oft, my friend, can we recall, 
Has stilled our childish fears. 


Unselfish, pure — this Mother-love 
That thru all time stands true, 
We never, never can express 

Its worth to me and you! 

And if she’s spared to be with us 
Till silver’s ‘mongst the goid, 
Let’s prize each single moment dear, 
As wealth that can’t be told. 


Let’s help to bare the heavy load 
Borne patiently so long — 

Let’s make the sunset days for her 
Just full of cheer and song. 
Bring back the smile of younger years 
To light that dear sweet face, 

For there’s no one in this wide world 
Who can ever take her place! 


M-O-T-H-E-R 
Howard Johnson 
‘M’ is for the million things she gave me, 
“O” means only that she’s growing oid, 
“T” is for the tears she shed to save me, 
“H” is for her heart of purest gold; 
“E” is for her eyes, with love-light shining, 
“R” means right, and right she’ll always be, 
Put them all together, they spell “MOTHER,” 
_ Aword that means the world to me, 
. = 
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SOMEBODY'S MOTHER 
Mary Dow Brine 

The woman was old and ragged and gray 
And bent with the chill of the Winter’s day. 
The street was wet with a recent snow 
And the woman’s feet were aged and slow. 
She stood at the crossing and waited fong, 
Alone, uncared for, amid the throng 
Of human beings who passed her by 
Nor heeded the glance of her anxious eyes. 
Down the stree, with laughter and shout, 
Glad in the freedom of “school let out,” 
Came the boys like a flock of sheep, 
Hailing the snow piled white and deep. 
Past the woman so old and gray 
Hastened the children on their way. 
Nor offered a helping hand to her- 
So meek, so timid, afraid to stir 
Lest the carriage wheels or the horses’ feet 
Should crowd her down in the slippery street. 
At last came one of the merry troop, 
The gayest laddie of all the group; 
He paused beside her and whispered low, 
“1’li help you cross, if you wish to go.” 
Her aged hand on his strong young arm 
She placed, and so, without hurt or harm, 
He guided the trembling feet along, 
Proud that his own were firm and strong. 
Then back again to his friends he went, 
His young heart happy and well content. 


_ “She’s somebody’s mother, boys, you know, 


For all she’s aged and poor and slow, 

“And | hope some fellow will lend a hand 

To help my mother, you understand,” 

“If ever she’s poor and old and gray, 

When her own dear boy is far away.” 

And “somebody's mother” bowed low her head 
In her home that night, and the prayer she said 
Was “God be kind to that noble boy, 

Who is somebody’s son, and pride and joy!” 
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Today, white carnations are used to honor deceased 
mothers. Pink or red carnations pay tribute to living 
mothers 


MAIL BOX NEWS 
Dear Commission Members, 

We love receiving our Crimp Ville Comments 
while in Florida. 

Enclosed is a donation and our thanks for all the 
time and effort you put in to giving us all good 
memories. 

Keep up the good work. 

Sincerely, 
“Sarge” and Pat Rotatori 


To the Publishers, 

Thank you for sending issues of the Crimp Ville 
Comments. | have enjoyed every one we’ve re- 
ceived. Thanks, 

The Cotes 


Thanks for the Crimpville Comments. | look for- 
ward to every edition. 

Ruth Dore Sweezey 

BHS Class of 1941 


Feb.,15".2013 
Dear Friends, 
Thank you for the latest “Comments” which came 
yesterday. 

My husband and | stayed with Florence and John 
McCracken in 1989 and met Ernie Taft and several 
other Bellingham residents. | was interested in the 
nice letter boxes we saw in several places. Perhaps 
you might do an article about them in the “Com- 
ments”? 

Best wishes to all, glad the Commission is still 
going. Please excuse my writing being uneven — 
having sight problems these days. 

Evelyn Harvey 
Katoomba 
__ Australia 


m4 Looxr’ FOR News 


With you away so far 

znd keeps me thinking every day 
wf wonderin’ how you are 

So if you'll take your pen in hand 
“ind write a line or two 


Bie La! some moves Jrom Ie 


1914 post card 


ii makes me kind of lonesome like 


I'm sure PU feel much better when 


ar 


DEATHS 
Annette L, Berard 
Carol C. Bickom 
Ranee B. Bravo 
Priscilla D. Boucher 
Roland and Marie Bouvier 
Robert Cardarelli 
Albert Caron 
Norman J. Casavant 
Justin M. Ceder 
Gary Cornelius 
Norma DiPietro 
Margaret A. Donahue 
John Drew 
Marcel R. Dulac 
Lucien J. Gagne 
James Janiszeski 
David W. Hebert, Jr. 
Ernest D. Lamothe 
Pamela Lewis 
Ralph H. Mendall, Sr. 
Collin T. Murphy 
Leo A, Ouellete 
Michel Paquette 
Stephen Petrosky 
Ruth Chamberlain Pouliot 
Dawn Schwenker 
Barbara Springston 
June R. St. Louis 
Alice Sutton 


DONATIONS 


Julie Chamberland 
Hudson and Lucille Cote 
Carlton and Mildred Patrick 
Sarge and Pat Rotatori 
Virginia Rubrigi 
Ruth Dore Sweezey 
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Sarah Wrenn presents the gavel to Chairperson Linda Trudeau — on left Jeannie Boiteau 


on right Sandra Spayd, Father Albert Bergeron. 


